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PREFACE. 

^1 



The poems, of a young man of nineteen^ even 
though they may contain considerable blemisheSA 
must always, from the circumstance of the youth- 
fulness of the writer, derive great claims upon 
the leniency of the critic; for if there be any 
thing in them which may seem to give promise of 
future excellence, when the faculties shall be 
more fully unfolded, and the judgment matured, 
it is the duty of the critic to give encouragement 
and advice, to cherish and foster the germ, and 
not nip it in the first moment of development ; 



VI 

if^ on the contrary^ they betray no such latent 
power^ he may kindly view them as a youthful 
indiscretion^ and suffer them to fall into oblivion^ 
unmocked by the obsequies of criticism. Such 
is the author's plea fov deprecating the severity 
of criticism. In determining to publish the f^ 
lowing Poems, however, at least to publish them 
ai this time, the author has not been influenced 
by (he vain hope Hnft tltey will meet with any 
e^tMUMfdinary favour fitolB the pubKc, but chiefly 
bymetiveBof amoreperitondiiatiire. TUsikiaiy 
liequire some Kttle expbtiation. The author haii 
Ibr sotae time been an oooasiotial coirtribDttor t& 
the poetieel Aepartmant of one of the periodicals. 
In this asykm his poems would, in aB proba- 
bility, have remained i» this hour, had not thfe 
oflieiattMiMs of one or two individualf extracted 
aereral df Hkem, widiout either the knowledge er 
consetftl of tlie author, and bestowed upon them 
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a wider fame and moie extensive circulation. 
Tkfi3> a akort time since, a friend discoyer- 
«d one of the fugitives siinaoiinting a coluan 
oi die '^Public Ledger;" three or four more 
weK inserted in acoUection of Poems entitled 
'' PpetieiJ Sfcetehes of Biblical Subjects ; '^ where 
they figure away in anonymous and undeserved 
publicity with Byron^ Gowper^ Gonder and others. 
In a review of these ** Sketches " by one of the 
periodicals^ one of the devoted few was selected 
as a specimen^ and for a third time doomed to 
public exhibition. The author therefore thinks 
it but an act of justice to himself to collect the 
shattered fragments — ^the di^ecta membra poeta 
— unless he would see them, like the leaves of the 
Sybil, scattered to the winds. 

The author has therefore looked over his list 
of casual productions, and having selected those 
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which he thinks the most desenring, or io use 
more modest language^ the least undeserving, and 
having added several others, which have never 
before appeared, has fonned the present voliime, 
hoping that he is offering no injustice to the pub- 
lic, and feeling thai he is doing no more than 
justice to himself. 
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VENICE BY NIGHT, 



IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



I. 



NioHT over Venice ; and for such a night 

May joyfully be hail'd the fall of day ; 
How saH, but yet how brilliant is the Ught 

Of yon fair stars strown o*er the heavenly way ! 

Twinkling and twinkling stiU with dubious nj, 
like beauteous eyes oft open'd and oft seal'd 

Within their languid lids. O^ bright display ! 
W^elcome the night, since it hath thus reveal'd 
This scene — this glorious scene— which light 
itself concealed. 

B 
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V 

II. 

Night over Venice ; and the brilliant star 
Of evening shines amid the western sky. 

Slowly descending in its golden car. 
As if inclined to linger ; while on high. 
Her cup of Kght half fillM> the moon floats by. 

Looking e en clouds to brightness, as through 

« 

space. 
They waod^iifig^ ohanoe tomeet her radiant eye. 
Such is the night above, nor hath more grace 
Than that which now is seen o'er earth's all- 

smiling face. 

III. 

Night d^r- Venioe, atld eadi wid;ch<-tower light 
From: Aeighb'idi^isfe iB/streiBiiAingofec ih« seas. 

hfiok tO'the>d«i^k'bltte wa«es, edfleatBd brigbt 
(WittiiiJ their 4lop^ unruffl^. hj a. bieesse) 
^e Stan am) dhiimig thevt^ the scene agrees 

With' that above, amimio tieamen; hAom ; 
And 'tis a night indeed' whi^ maiii b«t<itfea 

BSbrth ad a paradi8e> $«d)feel» ai glow. 

Within his heart, which seemsr to make it so. 



IV. 



% 

And tke soft goomiU that ML upon the ear 
Are well accordant with the lovely scene ; 

So soft that Silence is a listener^ 

And not distorb'd by them ; yes^ so serene, 
That this low whispering of the wind^ I ween. 

Can scarce be call'd a zephyr^ and the sound 
Of mnrmnring in the sea^ which comes between 

The tones of distant music, falls around 

Too gently for a wave. Thus sleeps the blue 
profound. 



V. 



Now look to Venice, rising o'er the wave 

In all her pride and beauty, while the deep 
Crouches beneath her, like an abject dave, 

And bids its waves in murmurs round her creep ; 

Or if it rouses from its quiet sleep. 
It rouses but to guaitl her proud domain ; 

Look now to Venice, seems she not to leap 
(Amid those waves which seem to guard and chain) 
Fair as the fabled halcyon on the main ? 

B 2 



THE PYRAMIPS OF EGYPT. 

The pyramids of Egypt ! as I see 

Their mighty piles scaling the clouds of heaven^ 

Contrasting thoughts rush through . my musing 

mind — 
The grandeur and the littleness of man^ 
His impotence and power. These are his works. 
What art^ what toil^ and what magnificence ! 
And man^ beside what he himself hath framed^ 
Looks less than insignificant ; and yet 
Thebe formsT-these giant forms of untold bulk — 
These Alps of art — ^these pillars of the sky> 
(For such they seem^ piercing the grovelling clouds) 
What are they but so many sepulchres^ 
To cover o'er some particles of dust— 



The dttst of those who rear'd them? and the 

grandeur 
Of ijacse prottd maiuokums only hideii 
(And yet pcfieak most powerfully too) 
The insignffioanoe of 4heir conAtmotors ; 
Enduriiig ttoniiiMiits of all that's frail—* 
The farm anettorkJa of evanescmce. 



Imperishable fabrics — lasting still 
Amid the changes of four thousand years 
Whole as at first erection ; — haying seen 
As many generations pass aw^y 
Of man's frail afterworks, and standing firm 
Amid the crumbling dust of Greece and Rome ! 
Unshaken fragnients of a king^dom's wreck. 
Floating time's changeful billows ; oh ! what 

thoughts 
Of that proud kingdom's glory do ye bring. 
Yes — ^ye attest the tale of History — 
That Egypt once was great ; and could the art 
Of man but well reveal, what the same art 
Hath so mysteriously concealed^-or if 
In ttiose long-secret chambers he hath entered 
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Hib could explain the hierogljrpincs there; — 

Hie mystic imagery on the walls^ 

We might know more of Egypt But in truth 

Ye are the tombs of that iUnstrions land. 

As well as monuments ; borying wifliin 

(Part past oar reach^ and part past comprehension) 

The records of its greatness, and yet showing 

By yoor vast piles, that great it most have been. 







THE DREAMING VOYAGER. 



I. 



Sbalkd were my weary eyes in deep repose^ 
When in the lonely watches of the nighty 

Strange visions on my waking soul arose^ 
Strange vbions opened on my mental sight. — 
Methought that in the son's last setting light. 

Floating amid the purple of the west, 
I lay upon a vapoury cloud, as bright 

As were Qiose beams which dyed its crimson 
vest; — 

And on that dood, methou^t, I lay in heavenly 
rest 
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II. 



Sleepless — and yet with all the calm of sleep — 
Wakeful — and yet devoid of restlessness — 

While not e'en transient langrnor dared to creep 
Upon my limbs, or tnuurient care oppms 
My soul in that reposinir consciousness : — ^ 

it thought^ and yet it was no toil to ihii^k — 
All active — yet devoid of weariness. 

It seemed, as if when I had left the brink 

Of earthy I cast away each earthly link. 



III. 



And still upon that donid I lay vedined^ 

Upon -that doud of summer'a wmaek dye> . 
Whfle heavenly breesses^ as AefAity dooUneAy 

Wafted^ ttiethattght>my aivyddflDMi higfi,. 

Bearing it mftly ihr»qghxtheiipmii|^ ^1^"^ 
And yet fiom earthly speed iKnirdittHitnt far! . ' 

Though sweeping with the falcon's swiitnMui by, 
l'«eem'd to move iyit.0n my iligtitiiiinfi oar>« 
'Twas like the gliding course of some ethtteal star. 
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IV. 

And atiU I rwe, and saw the ran 4eciiiie 
And saw the moon upon her solemn way. 

TWning my golden to a silvery shrine^ 

Tingingr my brffliant cloud widi softer ray : 
And stiU I rose> and still at peace I Igy^ 

Watching each planetary orb beneath^ 
Drinking (') its radiance from the fount of day. 

And still 1 rose vpon Ihe zephyr's breaA^ 

Which curled my vapoury couch in many a 
waving wreath. 

V. 

Still — still I rose> and yet more rapidly 

Till the full sun seem'd but a distant spark — 

Till moon aod planets wander'd from mine eye. 
And [ seemed floating in my lonely bark 
Upon a shoreless sea— as erst the ark 

Sail'd o'er the eartl^^-^yet found no resting-place. 
Yet still I soared more swiftly than the lark. 

When in the mom he heavenward sets his face ; 

So iK^ared I tbrouj^ those realms of boundless, 
shoreless space. 
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. VI. 

I walch'd>. aad wnlck'd iiDm off miiie airy fMmt^ 
(My clond-foioo'd watcMower in the eUiereal 
Wue,) . , 

Hie coimtleM myriads of tbe slairry li<Mfi^ 
(ThofUf^ evw twinkliog — ever sjeeplw toQ^ 
Convened in i^od. From tlie skj's ^p, hpe 

1!heir. pirqled glories borst upon my soid ; 
At one brief glance they, open'd on noj view ; 

^*nopil aseoithto.the nf^dir-r-pole to.pajlip-*- , . 

(,8f9eni*d the centre of the n^^ty ivl^l^ 

rn. 

And still I JMMir'd — ^it might be.months or years^ 1 
(For months or years are moments in a dream^) 

Till I did overpass the starry spheres^ 

And came to orbs of yet a brighter beam ; ' 
And still m<n^ glorious regions^ which did teem 

With sons and worids of far a purer monld; 
Yet tonch'd I not at what might fitly seem^ 

Upon the ethereal sea^ those ports of gold ; 

But thro' the starry waste my speedy course did 
hold. 
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VIII. 

At lengthy methought^ I closed my weary eyes, 
Awearied with the wonders they had seen. 

And mused awhile in half-oblivious guise 
Upon the mighty voyage I had been — 
Yet still uprose upon that cloud serene. 

But when mine eyes again beheld the light. 
What tongue of man can dare describe the 
scene? 

1 glanced but once, then tum'd me from the sight. 

And sank within my cloud to hide that vision 
bright. 

ix: 

But in that glance I saw a glittering sea 

Of chrystal, spread before a golden throne^ 
And o*er that golden throne all gloriously 

Hung the bright arch of many coloured zcHie ; 

But who the Being was that sat thereon — 
Or what his semblance was — oh, who can say! 

For, from his throne, that living lustre shone. 
Which made me turn my feeble eyes away. 
And veil their mortal orbs from that celestial day. 
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X. 

But aU that wag rereal'd has not been told ; — 
The various powerji of heaven in praise 

contendinfi[ — 
The angel mmsbpel^with their lyres of gold — 
Th' adoring elders from their thrones descending^ 
The beauteouA' seraphs their bright pinions 
bending. 
To shade their sun-like eyes ; — ^the martyr bands 
On their calm brows their wreaths of triumph 
pending; 
And that innumerous host from different lands. 
With palms of victory in their Joyful hands. 

XI. 

I turned nune eytn, methought, within^the cloud 
Which' rolled in misty volumes o'er mine head. 

And formM: around my frame a frienifiy shroud ; 
fiut though its va|»ouiiy t^eil was densely spread. 
Some beams of light a holy radiance shed, 

Thougb robbed of their intenseness : and I lay 
And'longied to be ymingled witli the dead. 

That. [ might wing my happy soul away. 

And take my glorious po)st\^iththat eterne array. 
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XII. 



f lay not long, ere from that joyous train 
A low, soft chaimt arose — then died' away — 

Then rose — ^then waver'd — ^fell — and then again 
Was louder heard — as when, at close of day. 
The zephyrs of the sighing evening play 

Upon the i^lian chords — but far more ctear — 
And yet more ravishingly soft than they : 

Oh, as those tones of music met mine ear 

Methought, compared wilh them, each note was 
discord here. 

XIII. 

To catch those tones of heavenly breath again. 

My ears did lie^ten with intense desire ; 
And soon arose once more that chaunted strain — 
1^ Once more each angel minstrel touch 'd his lyre 
Then sank in distant cadence — ^then stiU higher 
It rose — ^till like the waves it rolled along. 

Till each immortal join'd the sacred choir. 
Till each immortal of the countless throng 
Sweird the glad incense of that holy song. 
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XIV. 

Sach was that general burst of praise*-8o load. 
Immensity could scarce confine the sound — 

Methougfat it tremulously shook the cloud 
On which I lay — then softly died around, 
(Soft as the evening dew-showers on the ground,) 

Upon a gale of odours. — ^Uere in fli^t 
Vanished the dream, and I awakening, found 

'Twas but a vain illusion of the night ; 

But such as I could dream with ever-new delight 
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THE END OF TIME. 



I. 



On the frail earth shall the archangel standi 

One mighty footstep resting on the sea^ 
The other planted on the trembling land^ 

And there unfold the Eternal One's decree ; 

That He whose all-creating sovereignty. 
Formed heaven and earth and all that are therein. 

Hath will'd that circled Time no more shall be. 
That death shall live, and life perpetual win. 
The long last day jBirise, — eternity begin. 
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IL 



Unheralded by twilight's shadowy hour^ 

All suddenly shall break that long^ last day ; 
Bursting at once into meridian power^ 

And flooding heaven with empyrean ray ; 

For yonder azure veil all rent away. 
Shall pour that fount of concentrated light 

From which the sun, (to light his darkling way,) 
Was famished with one spark, when first his bright 
And beamy face, smiled on the frowning brow 
of night. 

III. 

When comes that glorious morning, thenfarewell 

To air the gloom of sun- beams o'er us thrown ; 
Oh, what a burst of glory shall dispel 

The daylight-darkness of earth's dusky zone ! 

Mcthinks the darkling sun shaJl quit his throne. 
And long for storms to shroud his dazzled eye. 

And every star that night hath called her own 
In those supernal beams shall fade and die ; 
Light quenched in light, through aU the splendent 
sky. 
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IV. 



Then He^ ivho hath from all eternity 

Dwelt in those beams insufferabl}- bright ; 

(Still but a shadow of his fiilgency. 

His splen^ur shaded in that shrine of light ;) 
Then he shall come^ — omnipotence, his mighty 

Thunder> his voice ; lightnings his eye> reveals. 
While all creation trembles at the sights 

The heavens shake^ and earth in terror reels, * 

Beneath the rolling of his chariot-wheels. 



V. 

And angel armies^ on his fervid tracks 

Breasting that sea of lights shall wing their way ; 

Their bright battalions filling Heaven's wide arc. 
Stretching and stretching still in far array : 
And still the eternal portals shall display^ 

Fresh legions spreading through the ethereal space^ 
Phalanx on phalanx, wheeling through the sky ; 

The plumed archangel of the highest race. 

And the fair seraph's form, with more than sun- 
bright face. 

C2 
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VI. 

Oh, wh%the terrors of thatiscene can tell?' 
When the last trumpet breathes its summons 
drear. 

Echoing and echoing still in lengthen*d swell. 
And rolling on Creation's burstingr ear, 
TiU every planet vibrate in its sphere. 

And falter, trembling, on its heavenly way ; 
Till shuddering earth shall check her swift 
career. 

And terror-stricken in mid>orbit stay> 

When the dread peal shall sound on that por- 
tentous day. 

VII. 

Methinks each atom of her frame shall quake 
Like the frail aspen quiv'ring in the gale ; 

Centre to pole, all in convulsions shake> 
The mountain-crest, meeting the lowly vale : 
And all the rocky barriers shall fail 

To curb the billows foaming mountains high. 
O earth, O earth, thy massive strength, how frail. 

When he, thy king, enthroned in majesty. 

Shall come to rend thy form, and sweep thy 
glory by. 
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VIII. 



Well may'st thou change ! for at that summons 
dread^ 

Death we are told> shall lend a listening ear^ 
And starting from his sleep and lowly bed. 

Transformed to life immortal shall appear : 

And what art thou but one vast sepulchre^ 
Form'd of the sepulchr'd ? we cannot tread 

One spot upon thy wide-stretch'd face^ but there 
Some ashes^ once endued with life^ are spread ; 
Thy very frame is death — ^thou art a world of dead. 



IX. 

Then what a scene when this vast frame of earthy 
This dormant chrysalis^ shall spring to light ; 

Her every atom feel a second birth^ 

Her myriad myriads waking from their night 
Of long^ deep slumber! — ^Thought how vain 
thy mighty 

Reason how unavailing all thy power^ 
And mental eye, how impotent thy sight 

To grasp the fancied vision of that hour ! 

When all that ever lived, shall live to die no more 
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X. 



All that have ever liy'd — the countless dead^ 
Wlio in the billowy sea have found a tomb. 

Shall then arouse them from their stormy bed> 
Peopling^ the waves^ thick as the ocean foam : 
All nations to that summoning shall come. 

All who have ever breathed on earth's wide face^ 
From him who first in Eden's hapfrjr horne^ 

Image of God, shone wiUiiuiefiiiUdy. grace. 

To the last scbn of his lengthen'd rape ! 



• t r.. ;ni.' 
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THE DESCENT OF SATAN. 

(On seeing a Painting on this subject, by Fuseli, in the 
Marquis of Bute^s Collection^ Luton, Bedfordskire,) 



*' How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning.*' — Isaiah xiv. 12. 
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I. 

I SEE thee falling from thine height. 
Like lightning from the sky ; 

Who wast but now a son of light, 
A morning star on high. 

But^ oh ! how fallen from glory now ; 

How dimmed the splendonr of thy brow. 
The radiance of thine eye ! 

How are thy beams of lustre lost^ 

Once brightest of the heavenly host. 
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U. 



Below thee roll^ shades of nighty 

To greet thy downward way ; 
Above hard tracking on thy flighty 

Th' eternal lightnings play ; 
Thy gloomy wings in terror spread. 
Seem shadowing thy defenceless head 

From that all-blasting ray. 
That head which well deserr es to know. 
The wrath of thine almighty foe. 



m. 

And yet — ^not quite thine angel form 

Has lost its show of state. 
E'en in the thmiders of that storm 

Which hnrl thee to thy fate. 
Hough from thy crown of lustre riven. 
Though from thy throne of greatness driTen> 

Yet even now, how great ! 
An angePs form, but ah, the while 
A heart of most envenom'd guile. 
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IV. 

And in the features of that face^ 
That heart may be descried ! 
There all those passions we may trace^ 

Which led thy faith aside. 
And firsts the fatal cause of all^ 
The demon that hath wrought thy fall^ 

Indomitable pride ; 
Which bade thee torn thy rebel sword 
Upon thy Monarch and thy Lord. 



V. 

And stem defiance even now 

With terror struggles there ; 
And hatred on thy darkened brow. 

Yet stronger than despair. 
O fiend, thou well hast earned thy doom. 
Thy hell, thy chains, thy living tomb. 

Since thy weak arm could dare 
T' assail his everlasting throne. 
Whose goodness deigned to fix thine own. 
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TO A FATHER'S AtEMORY. , 



< I 



r 



L 



Lost to me ere my youthful mind 

Gould estimate thy worth ; 
Still with my heaiH:-striiig)Bi'th6u art twined. 

My firsts best friend oii earth ! 
And what on earth shall e'er efface 
Those scenes> which *meittorys611 can triabbd 

StiU loves to picture forth ; 
Th'incidents of early years,' 
When thou did'st smile away hiy teat's. 



# ••/ *• 
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II. 



A parent's love ! we do not know 

The blessing till 'lis fled ; 
I seem to love more fondly now^ 

My father, now thou'rt dead. 
Oh ! how unwearied was the care 
Of love, which nothing could impair. 

Though oft thy heart hath bled; 
Thy love through every scene the same — 
Unquenched-r-undimmed affection's flame. 



m. 

But I can never show thee more 

The love I feel for thee — 
A love I never knew before. 

Till thou wer't reft from me — 
Yet shall it be a sad relief, 
A mournful solace to my grief. 

To love thy memory ; — 
Oh ! never shall thy name d^art. 
Thou hast a temple in my heart 



' 
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IV. 



And as remembrance keeps her watch 

Upon thy sacred shrine, 
Oh^ that my waTermg soul may catch 

Those virtues that were thine ! 
To live thy life< — ^to die thy deaths 
To triumph as I yield my breath — 

Thy hopes of glory mine ! — 
Through every change — ^through every scene. 
Only to be — what thou hast been. 



V. 



** My father ! oh my father ! " cried 

Elisha, when to heaven 
His only fnend—his only guide. 

On wheeb of fire was driven. 
And as the chariot swept the sky. 
The sacred mantle fell from high. 

And to his prayer was given ! 
The Prophet sought eternal, rest. 
But left below his mystie vest. 



\ 
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VI. 



My father in thy cloudless sphere 
I know thoHgh canst not grieve^ 

Or dim thy radiance with a tear 
For those whom thou did'st leave ! 

Yet if thy spirit still can tell 

Those forms thou once did'st We so well. 
To which thy heart did cleave, — 

" My father ! oh, my father !" shed 

From heaven a blessing on my head. 
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AWAY! AWAY! AWAY! 



" II conduit Wen sa barque ! !" 



I. 



Oh ! that I were an airy thing. 

To float the ocean spray ; 
For ever^ ever on the wing. 
Still floating, and still wandering 

Away — ^away — away ! 
Wild as the billows of the sea. 
My ever varying course should be. 
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11. 



I'd travel on — for ever on. 
No pause, no peace, no stay. 

Now in the storm — now in the sun — 

Nothing to seek — nothing to shun. 
Away — away — away ! 

Where'er the drifting winds should blow. 

Where'er the restless wave should flow. 



111. 

Why should the spirit be thus wild 

That lives within this clay ? 
Oh ! man, thou art a wayward child. 
By every: parsing shade beguil'd. 

Away — away — away ! 
Thy wanderings never — ^never cease — 
Thou ever wagest war with peace ! 
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TO A SKELETON. 



I. 



I GAZED upon the form of death — 

(Without his fabled dart)-- 
That all now left^ where living breath 

Once warmed a beating heart 
A shapeless^ fleshless skeleton^ 
A ghastly wreck of crumbling bone: 

And yet the only part 
That man with all his pride bequeaths^ 
Of kingly crowns, or conqueror's wreaths. 
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II. 

Thou wreck of man ! and can it be 

That thou wast once as I ? 
That gladness once beat warm in thee. 

Or sorrow made thee sigh? 
Dost of the earth, and nought beside. 
Hath ever voice of man supplied 

That tongueless cavity ? 
Dust of the earth ! what can express 
Thy less than utter worthlessness ? 

III. 

And yet, perchance, thy voice hath said 

What mine is saying now. 
And moralised upon the dead. 

With sorrow on thy brow ! — 
That brow which wears an air of stone — 
Where apathy hath fixed her throne 

And nothing will avow ! 
Where eye of man can nothing see 
But that same chilling vacancy. 

D 
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IV. 

What was thy station — ^high or low 
Upon the scr6ll of Fame ? — 

And yet it little recks to know^ 
Methinks 'tis all the same ! 

Of ev'ry joy and sorrow reft. 

This is the all that death hath left— 
This shadow of thy frame ! 

Thou mockery of living earth, 
^ Thy silence speaketh loudly fortli \ 

V. 

Yes — ^thou art ever eloquent ! 

Thy silence wins the ear- 
The voice of words is idly spent^ 

Within a sepulchre ! 
Oh man, if ought can ever thrust 
Thy proud^ proud forehead to the dust^ 

It surely must be here ! 
No voice can ever seem so dread. 
As this same stillness of the dead. 
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VI. 



'* Go> tell the sage, who trims his flame 

Till morning lights the sky 
Who breaks the link that binds his frame 

For immortality ! 
. Go, tell the studious suicide 
That devastation waits his pride ; 

The ruthless worms are nigh ! 
First for his frame, untimely spent. 
Then for his book-piled monument ! 

vn. 

" And tell the conqueror, who hath long 

Trod o'er his brother worms. 
And driven his scythed car along 
Upon their mangled forms, — 
That soon shall fall his tottering throne, 
That soon his sceptre shall be gone. 

His glory quenched in storms. 
His powers must meet a lowly doom. 
His only kingdom be — ^the tomb ' — 

D 2 
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VIII 

'' Tell all — ^the Idng upon his tkrone — 
The slave on bended knee — 

The monarch proud — ^ihe captive prone- 
The bondsman and the free — 

Tell them^ that all must come to this — 

These are the only vestiges 
Of low mortality! 

A nameless clod of worthless clay> 

Spumed by each scornful foot away !. 
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AN EVENING REVERIE BY THE OCEAN. 



I. 

The sun had set ; and in a musing mood 

Upon the ocean-cliff I stood alone ; 
The fitful gust liow swept the restless flOod^ 

Cresting its waves with foam : and now with 
moan 

Hollow^ yet pleasing, sunk its stormy tone. 
And died away amongst the rocky caves. 

Which for unnumbered centuries agone. 
Had mocked the tumult of the winds and waves, 
And still defy, unmoved, the tempest when it 
raves. 
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II. 

With voice of thunder on the rock below> 
Breaking in foam the tide was rolling in ; 

And the wild searfowl on its craggy brow 
Sought their lone eyries with discordant din : 
While brightly bursting from her wat'ry shrine 

The m0on> fiill-orbed> on the dark billows sat ; 
Sd on Ae dusky brew of lMlian> shSae 

The gems of royalty and earthly state 

The brighter from the gloom which they irradiate. 

in. 

Hail to thy risings moon ! hail to thy lights 
So bi%htly dancing on the ocean spray ; 

Hie shadowy wing of raven-plumaged night, 
Gilt by thy beams^ is bearing far ftway> 
No more to hover on thy seaming day. 

Illumining the ea^^tem hemisphere ! 

Hail to thy broad, ^isik, rising on itsr wa}« 

Thou softened image of thy bright compeer. 

Who 'neath the westam wave pursuei his swift 
career. 
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IV. 



Perchance 'twas thus (thy circled orb complete) 

That first on twilight's shade thy lustre beamed ; 
When the first sun that shone on earth had set. 

Perchance 'twas thus thy new-bom glory 
streamed ; 

And still thou'rt undiminished and undimmed ; 
Still diou hast shed thy light from age to age ; 

Now a wide-flaming beacon thou hast seemed, 
Now a pale crescent in alternate stage* 
But still unwearied on thy pilgrimage. 

V. 

Yet, thou fair orb> who'st seen ephemeral man 
In thousand generations fade away. 

Who hast extended to so long a span. 
Thou also wanest to a sure decay ; 
For time is winging swiftly on his way. 

His epicycle of a moment's space^ 
That less than moment of eternity ; 

And soon his dwindling orbit he will trace. 

And thou wilt then decay, queen of the radiant 
face. 
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VI. 

And aot tibiou only^ btit each glittering star 
Wliich now engenu tiie diadem of nigftt 

Shall perish also ; and each radiant car 
Shall shake upon its axis beamy bright^ 
Wheeling in clashing and chaotic ^ht^ ^ 

From its marked orbit and accustomed sphere* 
And as the Autumn gale^ witii stormy mighty 

Strews the sear foliage of the waning year> 

So shall the lights of hearen dissolye and 
disappear. 



vn. 

Still it is only these which shall decay^ 
The baser strata of the realms of space. 

For far above yon glittering array. 

Far brighter orbs run their unfaltering race. 
And light which knows no darkness has its 

Light holy, pure, the shrine of deity, [place ; 
The veil that hides his too^fiulgent face ; 

For oh what eye— oh what created eye 

(/ould yiew it ondisguised and yet forbear to die ? 
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vm. 

But stay> my muse^ thy Tision cannot bear 

m 

The splendour of the empyrean sky ; 
And earthly pinions cannot waft thee there. 

The dread shechinah of heaven's majesty. 

Fettered to earth ! how canst thou hope to fly 
To where the angelic hosts unceasing hymn 

Tlieir poeans, in triumphal symphony. 
With heaven-tuned harps: where even the 

seraphim 
Dispread their plumes to veil their vision dim : 

IX. 

But where can feeble reason bend her eye. 

And not feel awed before the eternal name ? 
Whether she contemplate immensity. 

Or but one atom of this earthly frame ; 

For in the mote which eddies in the beam 
Of noon-tide sun, creative energy 

Could form a scene in every point the same 
With this wide universe ; and which should vie 
With this in order and variety. 



4a 



Aa many stars should gild that nimic sphese, 

As many systems on its svrfikce spread^ 
As many planets in their orbits yfwr. 

Girding one central light, one nding head. 

While 'mongst thoise microcosmie hosts <«dis- 
play'd, 
Should roll a globe tke miiniature of ours^ 

In all its Ta«t variety arrayed. 
Its mountains, yaOeys, oceans, clouds and diowers. 
Its deserts, forests, verdure, shrubs and flowers. 

XI. 

And every tribe of living things should stock 

That less than millionth of a particle. 
From the plumed eagle on his tiny rock. 

To the least form the microscope can tell ; 

And myriads too of MEN should fill that cell. 
Our very counterparts in form and face : 

And still their stature imperceptible 
Should be colossal to the insect race [plaoe. 

Which on that earth should have their dwelling- 
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XII. 



And yet that scene^ with stars innumerous^ bright^ 

And with its planetary system too^ 
All might be shadowed by the glow-worm's light ; 

Quen4;hed by one globule of the morning dew. 

A|d that £ur world, framed in pn^rtion tnie^ 
An /animalcule could bear away. 

And of its weight insensible. O, Thou, 
Whose potent mandate formed immensity. 
As great in littleness is seen thy sway. 
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THE WITHERED OAK. 



I. 

The storms of ages have been bent on ibee^ 
Thou monarch of the forest ; and have reft 

Thy 8treng[th at last, though not thy majesty ; 
Bat in decay thy grandeur still is left. 

n. 

Giiand in its desdlation, there thy form 
Doth spread (though tempest-torn and lightning 
riv'n) 

Its arms in stem defiance of the storm 

Which sweeps athwart the angry face of heav'n. 
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III. 



There stands thy trunk, the wreck of centuries^ 
In gloomy stateliness ! no gale can boW;, 

No blast can ever break it : — till it dies 

Low at the root, these storms in vain shall blow. 



IV. 

King of the forest ! well hast thou the name : 
Majestically stern^ sublimely great ! 

Laughing to scorn the»wind, the floods the flame ; 
And e'en when withering, proudly desolate ! 
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SUN IN THY SETTING. 



Sim in tby settings ere tiiy parting lig^ 
Glimmer its tremUi«g faseweU on the sea ; 

Ere yonder clouds shall veil thee from my sight. 
Grant me one last bright beam to gaze on thee. 

U. 

Like some proud warrior, when hiti battle's won. 
Dying in glory, on the field of fame ; 

Thou seemest at this moment, setting sun. 
And those bright clouds the 'scutcheons of thy 
name. 
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III. 



But they are darkening o'er thy ruddy face^ 
As lower still it sinks beneath the wave ; 

And now they seem^ in melancholy grace^ 

Like mournful banners floating o'er thy grave. 

IV. 

For thou art sinking 'neath the horizon's bounds^ 
Yet still a twilight dimly tints the sky ; 

'Tis like the shadowy glory which surrounds 
The hero's name when ages have flown by. 
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HAIL TO THEE, EVENING STAR. 



Habl to thee, evening star. 
Wheeling thy golden car 

I n the bright west ! 
Bail to thy trembling gleam. 
Floating the misty stream { 
Hail to thy tender beam. 

Telling of rest ! 
Pale star of tender love. 
Mild is thy light above. 

Soft is thy ray. 
Eve, how thy hours impart 
Dew to the withered heart. 
Sorrow and care depart, 

Far, far away ! 
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TIME'S WARNING. 



** Prssertim In areni me& apud Tiroi.'' — Puir. 



I. 

Youth in an idle moment stood^ 
Time's changing hour-glass eyeittg ; 

The ebbing sand too plainly show'd 
How swift the hours were flying. 

n. 

But faster still the thoughtless boy 
The sand-heap wished to lessen. 

And roughly shook the useful ioy^ 
The stream of time to hasten* 

B 
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m. 



Time smil'd to see the youngster's hand 

The fruitless effort makings 
No faster fell the dwindling sand, 

For all the angry shaking. 



IV. 

^ Such is the dying earth-worm^ mm ! ' 
Tims I heard Time exclaiming, 

' Idly to waste life's little spaui^ 
Unceasingly he's sdming. 



V. 

' He firsts just like this idle boy. 
Watches my atoms creeping ; 

Slowly the moments seem to fly**" 
He deems that time is sleeping. 
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Vl= 



* Then shakes the sand, to tpeed my flighty 

In folly*8 circle dancing ; 
But sees not^ till it is too late. 

How fast iVe been advancing. 



VII 

' But^ stretch'd upon the bed of deaths 

And looking o'er the past^ 
He'll ask> with quick and falt'ring breathy 

Why I have flown so fast. 



vin. 

* Go, youth, improve thy fleeting day. 
Time gone is past recalling ; 

Nor longer strive to speed my way ; 
Full fast the sand isfalUng,* 



b2 
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LINES ON THE WANING YEAR. 



I. 

Again thon'rt here-— ihou waning year ! 

(The joys of Summer fled) 
Crown'd with thy chaplet dry and sear — 

A wreath already dead : 
WhHe each tempesfooiu Heath of tdr, 
Leases thee more feafless and more bare ; 

And whistles o*er. thy head ; 
Now antomn's tempest^ passing by. 
Are heralding a darker sky. 
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As stood'ihat fabled form of grief 

When all she loved was gone^ 
(Strown like the faded (lutumiL's leaf>) 

And left her all alone : 
Too desolate to weep a tear^ 
All broken4iearted stood she there^ 

Till chill'd to very stone : 
So nature wears the firozen eye 
Of joyless^ reckless apathy. 

in- 

How desolate she looketh forth 

From all her beauty riven ! 
Scarce smiled the summer flowers on earthy 

Scarce shone the sun in heaven. 
When heavy winter treads the sky. 
And sweeps her pride and glory by 

And on his tempest driven. 
Sails many a wither'd leaf and flower. 
That Bunn'd themselves in summer's bower. 
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IV. 

Thoa fading year — thou sky of storm, 

Hat seem'st tbe shroad of all^ 
And over summer^B failed form 
Dos't spread tby Bidlen paU ! 
How like, thou ehanigii^ sky, to man^ 
Whose hopes scarce pass an hour's span. 

When they are doomed to iall ! 
Man — ^Man ! the creature of a day. 
Who smiles and weeps, then dies away ! 
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ODE TO THE NEW YEAR. 



I. 

WsLL/Time^ another year is fled> 

Another segpment won 
Of the vast cycle thou must thread^ 

Ere yet thy race is run : — 
Another shadow ceased to trace 
Thy warning o'er the dial's face 

There written by the sun ! 
Another monad of the host 
Which forms thy symbol^ dropt and lost. 
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n. 



Bat what^ ah what avails it now^ 

To speak of time flown by ? 
It cannot stay its present flpw— 

Cease^ then^ yain Memory — 
Well or ill spent^ the hour that's past 
None can recall — ^the die is cast ; 
And while we heave the si^. 
Another atom creeps away> 
Another shadow tracks the day. 

Hail to thee^ tiMB/ilioasetr-boni year, 

Thoa fntnre-shadow'd iUng\ 
With many a itope «id atony afeor. 

Upon thine ii^Eant wing ! . 
Oh> .were my mind to shadow forth 
lliy gloomy horoscope of birth. 

Dark omen wonld it bring! 
The middle watch of winter's B%ht 
Saw ihee oommenco thy cireKng flight. 
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IV. 

Yet welcome — for thy wintry sky 

Well suits thine infant staie^ 
Dark as the future destiny^ 

None can anticipate. 
Oh^ what a web of varied die 
Is weaving as thy moments fly^ 

Hiou instnunent of fate ! 
Oh, what a world of joy and woe 
Is on thy wing— could we but know ! 

V. 

Could we but know— and yet 'tis well 

That this can never be — 
'Twere hopeless misery, could we tell 

Thy doom. Futurity ! 
As seems the beacon-flame more bright 
When gleaming through a starless night, 

So look we, Hope, to thee ! 
And, infant year, we still will hope. 
However dark thy horoscope ! 
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VI. 

Hope ! thoa bright arch amid the atomic 

Though fading be ikj hue — 
We atill must turn ua to ikj form. 

But oh^ with trembling too ! 
For Hope, we know thy flattering guile. 
We know thy tear-predicting smile. 

Unknown, alas, to few ; 
Yet will we hope, thou infant year. 
For summer'i smile, through winter's tear ' 

vn. 

For as thy seasons travel on. 

We know, tiiough darkened now. 

That an all-cheering summer sun 
Will cheer sad Nature's brow ; 

Will lighten winter's sky of gloom. 

And bid the day of flowers bloom 
In all their former glow. 

So there is sunshine for the soul. 
However dark its winter roll. 



• *< 
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VIII. 



Man — ^Man ! oh^ yield not to despair. 

For He who smiles aboye> 
And spreads his arch of promise there- 

The signal of his love — 
His mercy's scutcheon — ^he will give 
Hopes^ which beyond all years shall live. 

Which nought of earth can move f 
Yet like that bow of promise given — 
Those hopes must centre all in heaven ! 



• ^ 
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SLEEP. 



Stsaldio with step softer than gossamer. 
Comes sleep, wkh opiate wand and rayless eye, 
A strange but potent sorceress ! At her nod 
Hi' external portals of this microcosm. 
Obedient, close; with touch nnfelt she shuts 
The heavy eyelids, and bids silence stand 
As sentinel within the deafened ear. 
To let no sound find entrance. On the brow 
Hypnotic dew she sheds; enwreathes the timbs 
In silken cincture ; bids the throbbing heart 
Beat still and softly; and the restless mind, 
(Th' arch enemy of sleep and calm repose). 
Within its secret citadel retreat — 
The penetralia of the chamber'd brain. 
And there rest quiet Wakeful energy 
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The spell of sleep is strong indeed to charm 
Thy spirit into slumber ! And it is so, 
Thou'st often bowed thee to her poppy sceptre. 
And in thy dormitory soundly slept. 
Despite their notions who absurdly say. 
The mind can never slumber — ^never rest. 



0S^ 



GRAVE OF THE BKOKEN-HEARTEO. 



I. 

Grave of the broken-iiearted^ 
Home for the quiet dead^ — 

The softest dew of morning. 
Upon thy turf be shed ! 



II. 

And th^re may earliest blossom 
The spring flowers of the year^ 

And be the last to wither^ 
The last to disappear. 
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III. 



And oh^ above all others. 
Be seen upon that spot — 

That modest token flower 

Which says — " Forget me not.' 



IV. 

Ah, flower — ^thou loved memorial^ 
AU with the dew-tear wet — 

Still teach tne to remember^ 
If all beside forget. 
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THE WREATH OF SORRQW. 



As sorrow twined her wreath of flowers, 

I saw that all their leaves were dead. 
'^ And could'st thou cull from sommer bowers 

No blither wreath than this V — ^I said. 
^ I love these flowers whose bloom is shed^" — 

(Thus answered Sorrow^ falteriligly^) 
^* For when Aeir short-lived tints are fled. 

They are the emblems then of me." 
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II. 



Let those who've never^ never known 

The heavy heart and aching breast. 
Entwine a wreath more gaOy blown, 

'Twill suit their brows whom joy hath blest 
But I have bid adieu to rest. 

And peace-betokening gaiety : 
I love these withered flowers the best. 

And they shall form a wreath for ^ne.** 
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THE DREAD OF HELL.* 



I. 

They said^ they saw, a dark dim form 
' Float o'er the deep blue sea. 
Where iEtna oft has thrown its storm 

Of sadden misery. 
They said they saw it passing by 
Troubling that peacefnl evening sky. 

Which there is wont to be; 
Tliey marked, they said, its sullen flight. 
And gazed in horror at the sight. 
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XL 



They gazed in horror at the scene^ 

Each heart beat faint and cold^ 
For in the phantom's grasp was seen 

A form of mortal mould. 
It passed — that messenger of woe — 
Close o'er the burning mountain's brow^ 

Nor yet relaxed its hold ; 
It made no pause — ^it made no stay> 
But downward bent its fearful way. 

III. 

Then burst the line of pitchy smoke> 
Which toward the sunset sky^ 

From i^tna's fiery caverns broke^ 
And roU'd its volumes high — 

And pass'd adown the crater wide ; 

No more they saw — deep horrors hide 
That tale of mystery ; 

No more the gloomy spectre past — 

That single gaze — ^the first — ^the last 

f2 
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IV. 



There are ^rfra §ay, that this is 

It might be fancy's gviik ; 
When ield in day's bright garish hue 

It might but raise a smile. 
But thougM upon at nights still hour. 
And when aleiie, each owtts yfhBt power 

That tale exerts the wbik. 
But if thfw potent fency be. 
What is tite slad reality ? 

V. 

There is a dark abyss more di^ar 
Than Etna's gu^ of Same ; 

Yet strange to si^ j few ttdnk with fear. 
Upon its awful iiiiMe> 

Though thousana^ of their race mtet be 
Chain'd there in onAess misery. 

And yet still deeper shame. 
They seldom thisk ftat thatabytis 
May witness thefrowi^ wretchedness. 
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VI. 

The womd — ^the worm> th^t dieth not — 

The ever-gaping breathy 
And dark despair, that flieth not 

Those prison vaults beneath ; 
Those fires that never drop their rage — 
Those pangs that time can ne'er assuage- 

The ever-living deaths — 
O man ! ere thou art exiled there. 
Think o'er those scenes of dark despair. 
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HARP OF THE MOURNER. 



I. 

Harp of the Mourner ! I do love thy strain. 
More tiian the lightsome minstrelsy of glee ; 

The grief of mosic never sounds in vain 
In 80rh>w's ear ; it speaks of sympathy. 



Harp of the mourner — and the mourner's friend. 
Thy plaintive music can awake a tone 

Of symphony within ; thy notes can blend 
With every sigh in touching unison. 
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m. 



Oh^ if this soul could break its chains of clay, 
Methinks its shrine should be a soothing sound 

Of plaintive music — ^living in the lay. 

Which the soft harp of sorrow sighs around. 
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THE HEART IS DISCONTENTED STILL. 



I. 



Tbe heart is discontented stilly 

With earthly joys most richly blest ; 
For what on earth can ever fill^ 

The Toid within the human breast? 
The mountain-streams may ever flow. 

Yet never over-flood the sea. 
No power, no wealth, no joys below, 

^an fill this boundless vacancy. 
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II. 

Still restless and unsatisfied-— 

There comes no end to man's desires, 
Some wish remains ungratified — 

A something more the heart requires ; 
The warrior-king of Macedon^ 

(Oh, what can fill the void within?) 
Wept when the ancient world was won — 

To think he found no more to win. 
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AfiOYE YON SKY. 



I. 

Above yon sky, I well belieye, 

Tliere ifr a heaven more calm and dear. 
Where hope ne'er brigfateoa to decehe; 

For there no ground exists for fear ; 
And where the heart can never grieve. 

Or cause the eye to weep a tear. 

II. 

It is a life of bliss, I ween. 
Without one moment of alloy : 

A cloudless clime — a stormless scene 
Of never4erminating joy. 

And peace unchangingly serene. 
But which can never pall or doy* 
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III. 

Oh^ 'tis a thought the heart holds dear^ 
That there each pang of earth shall cease ; 

Who then would wish to linger here^ 
Where sorrows with our years increase^ 

Or tread for aye this lower sphere^ 
Without one cheering hope of peace ? 
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FUTURE REST. 



I. 

Onb hour — ^no more— of righing hert. 

And then shall we be free, 
And leave^ O earthy thy cloudy sphere^ 

Where joy lives droopuigly ; 
Then hid^ thou sorrow-telling tear. 

Farewell to earth and thee! 



n. 

The anguish'd heart may throb awhile. 
That throb shall softly close ; 

The tear-drop brighten to a smile. 
And sorrow find repose : 

For heavenly sun-beams soon beg^e 
The dew-tear from the rose ! 



111. 

Then^ weary pilgrim, speed thee on^ 
Thou soon shalt gain thy rest ! 

And> warrior^ fight till thou hast won 
A wreath to crown thy crest: — 

Mom's envious clouds^ the setting sun 
Will make his richest vest. 
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" THE FACE OF DEATH.'* 



T. 



While yet the lifeless clay is warm. 
Come near, and gsze upon the dead ; 

For no decay hath marr'd that form. 
The viewless soul alone hath fled ! 



n. 



But mark that pale and faded cheek. 
From which each tint of earth is flown ; 

That veiled eye, that livid streak 
Upon the lips, thai l^row of stone. 



lU. 

Yet^ oh ! what ecstacy of peace^ 
Those features tell — so calm so meek ; 

Though (iill of awe, they still can please^ 
They speak— what nothing else can speak. 



IV. 

Those features seem absorbed in rest> 
Which breathes not, lest it should awake 

The spell of slumber. — Oh, how blest 
Seems that repose which nought can break. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 



I. 

Muuc ! ihoa child of heaYenly birth> 

As soon as time was boni> 
Thy blithest tones were heard on earth 

From every star of mom. 

For on those orbs angelic quires 

In gladness sailed along ; 
And bade thy spirit^ firom their lyres^ 

Greet new-bom earUi in song. 



And oft, while smiled a peaceful sky 

O'er Eden's happy air. 
Was heard thine heavenly rainsfrely. 

When man lived sinleas there. 



IV. 

But when be fell, thy minstrels fled 

The Had abode of men ; 
And thou, ^ gentle spirit, spread 

Thy wings to heaven agen. 



TiU ffl Juhal came, till oa his mind 

Thy mystic inflaence fell ; 
And then once more with hnman kind 

Thy spirit came to dwell. 
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VI. 



And he^ thy Totary^ formed for thee^ 

Thou strange invisible, 
A shrine for thy divinity. 

Where thou mighf st deign to dwell. 



vn. 

And in the harp's enchorded shell. 
Thine earthly home began ; 

And never, never since thy spell 
Hath left th* abode of man. 



VIII. 

But ne'er shall earth-bom spirits hear 
(Till they ascend the sky — 

Till they ascend thy native sphere,) 
Thy perfect harmony. 



IX. 

For like our spirits, bere beneath 
Thou fill'st an earthly shrine ; 

And livest on an earthly breath, 
In heaven atone — divine. 
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TRANSLATIOfr OF A' CHORAL SONG. 

FROM sopapci«s:fi. 
\% 

Mi^ ^vvai t6v UiravTa vt 
Kf \oyov rb B'kwel ^avi^, 
Biiv<u KiiOiv hBiv letp ^cei . 

GBdipus Coloheus. 



I. 

O^ NOT to be^ were best for man^ 

Or else in infancy. 
Ere life hath well commenced its span. 

To draw one breath — and die. 



II. 

.When life's faint flame begins to shine. 

To wane away to night, 
O, this were better than to pine 

Through years of withering blight 
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lU. 



For soon as youth unfolds its years^ 

Each hour unfolds its care^— 
Its pleasures — snatch'd mid grief and tears 

Are pleasures vain as anr. 



IV. 

Then^ too^ the passions urge their sway. 
And gender countless woes< — .^ 

Wrath, envy, murder^ wait their way. 
Till manhood sees it» close. 



V. 

At length with sullen, tottering pace. 

Comes solitary age, — 
The last of all his fleeting race, — 

Life's last and dreariest stage. 
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VI. 

Friendless, alone, and desolate- 
He wanders to the tomb — 

All ills attend his wretched fate 
And centre in his doom. 



vn. 

Oh, not to be — ^were best for man. 

Or else in infancy. 
Ere life hath well commenced its span. 

To draw one breath and die. 
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THE MESSIAH WEEPING OVER 
JERUSALEM. 



The Persian Monarch^ when he led 

To Greece, in proud array 
His thousand thousand warriors, shed 

A tear — ^to think that they 
Ere one brief hundred years had sped. 
Should all be number'd with the dead. 

• Xerxes. 



c95> 



He wept — then bade his aimy go 

To fight with Greece again : 
A few short months — and Greece laid low 

His warriors on the plain. 
Thus his ambition gave the lie 
To his own false humanity. 

The haughty-minded Roman^ wept 

At mighty Carthage' fall ; 
But still the scmies o'er which he stept — 

Himself had wxDugU: tbem. all ; 
He wept o'er scenes his sword had bought^ 
He wept o'er ruin he had wrought. 

Not such as these were those blest tear« 

Which from Messiah fell. 
When in the view of coming y^ars 

His heart foreboded .well 
The misery o£ Salem's Ic^ — 
The desolation of, ths^spot. 

• Scjpio. 
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O, they were foes for whom he mourn'd. 
And foes he sought to save — 

But they his pitying mercy spurn'd^ 
And all that mercy gave. 

Such tears no human eye bedew 'd — 

With god-like love they were imbue'd. 
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THE DECEITFUL HALO. 



I. 

The wind is still — ikt moon is bright 

Upon the sleeping sea^ 
But though all lovely is the night. 

Not so the mom shall be ! 
Yon halo of encircled light 

Doth speak deceitfully. 

n. 

'Tis bright — ^but still the moon shall set 
With cloud-enshrouded eye. 

And dreary storms shall gather yet 
Upon this starry sky ! 

Oh, lovely night that coronet 
Doth show deceitfully. 
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III. 

And thus in life's beguiling dream^ 
We hope when we should fear ; 

When joy shines forth with brightest beam^ 
Be iSure that grief is near ! 

And when the smile doth loveliest seem 
It but precedes a tear. 
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SONG. 



I. 

The faster falls the April shower. 
When April's sun is beaming. 

The rain-bow shines with lovelier power^ 
In brighter colours streaming. 

II. 

And so, when all seems flown away. 
That made our sky the lighter — 

Hope shineth forth with clearer ray. 
And seemeth all the brighter. 
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GOD IN NATURE 



O 6od^ O God^ I see thee jwi. 

Who yet art ever by ; 
Above — aroimcl — beneath^ no spot 

But meets ijij sleepless eye. 
For like thine angels' sword of flame a) 
Thou turnest every way the same — 

Tliou art — infinity ! 
All-filling mind, thou dost embrace. 
The smallest point — ^the mightiest space. 
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n. 



Thought straggles in the vain design 

That mind to comprehend ; 
Which never had an origin^ 

Which cannot have an end. 
Past^ present^ and faturity 
Are one — the same — ^yet nought to thee. 

O; thought^ thy search suspend ; 
Absorbed and lost is thy frail sense 

In centreless circumference. 



lU. 

But though I cannot see thy face> 

Yet as Ghaldsea's king 
Beheld those lonely fingers trace 

Their mystic cyphering^ 
1 still may read fiill many a line^ 
To which> inscribed by hand divine^ 

Thy character doth cling. 
For nature's every form and part 
Conspire to tell us what thou art. 
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IV. 



The sun and stars^ and wind and sea^ 

And heaven and earth proclaim 
What thine almighty power must be — 

The wonders thou can'st frame — 
And oh^ as plainly mercy seems 
(Told on its arch of brilliant beams) 

The favourite of thy name. 
Though thou art all-invisible^ 
We see thy glorious impress well. 
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ODE TO €}tl$;fiC£. 



rv<4>9i Viawt^v, 



I. 

O for the souls that once inspired 
The dust that forms thine earth ; 
Those men^ whom love of freedom fired^ 

To breathe their spirits forth. 
And die upon the battle fields 
Rather than tamely — basely yield. 

That freedom — gift of birth. 
Rather to die on freedom's plains^ 
And fall as free — than live in chains. 
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n. 



Slave ! — Grecian^ cm'st ^aa bear tlie name ? 

Tliy sires ne'er bent the knee. 
Slave !— can'st tkon bear this brand of shame? 

Alas ! 'tis fit for thee. 
O Greece, upon thy lovely cKme, 
Debased by slavery and crime. 

The star of liberty 
Hath set ; and darkling fell the night 
That track'd its glorious path of light 



m. 

fiat once again that star is seen. 

Though with diminish'd ray; 
It sheds not now its former sheen — 

Yet still perchance it may. 
When a long, dreary night is past. 
And darkness leaves the sky at last. 

Bright seems the break of day ; 
Even if in storms that brealdng be ; 
Thus, Greece, that star doth shke o'er thee. 

H 
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IV. 

Tl^n son of Greece^ awake at lengthy 

Ann— «OBqaer 9n4 be fre^ ! 
Awake — ^the lion in Ids strengitiA 

And shake thy bonds from thee ; 
O think on every glorious name 
That ever led thy sires to fame — . 

To fiame and victory. 
Thy sjires — ^the bravest of the brave^ 
Who kindled at the name of dave.^ 



V. 

Slave ! — Son of Greece, no longer bow 

To such degeneracy ; 
Nor wear that stigma on thy brow 

Beneath thy native sky ! 
Be as thy dauntless fathers were-^ 
Thy freedom or a sepulchre — 

A grave or liberty* 
Thine is a land where millions fell 
To guard the cause of freedom well. 
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I LOVE THEE, WINTER. 



I. 

I LOVE thee^ Winter, and thy sea of cloud 
Stretching in dreary pomp athwart the sky ; 

One darkly-heaving surge, whose gloomy shroud 
Lets not one wandering sun-beam glimmer by. 

n. 

I love thee. Winter, and thy stormy gale. 
Now sweeping by with desolating blast ; 

Now sinking to a moan, a low 00ft wail. 
As if it mourn'd the havoc of its blast 

h2 
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m. 



I love theej Winter, for fhoa veil'st fhe mm. 
And wilt not let his smiling, ill-timed ray, 

IB0 eye of mirthM mockery glance upon 
The wreck of Nature^s glory past away. 
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FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 



I. 

Farewell^ my long loved harp^ farewell^ 

Thy trannent day of song ii o'er ; 
The minstrel leaves thy sflent shelly 

He cannot — ^m'ost not string thee more. 
Yet though he bids thy niimbers cease, 

He cannot but remember sGll^ 
That thy glad voice hath whis]pered peace 

When all beside was gloom and ill. 
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U. 

That darkest^ dreariest day of life^ 

The winter-floktice of the soul^ 
Oh, in those hours of mental strife 

Thy gentle soothings stole. 
Like those blest tones, which on the heart 

Of Jadah's monarch fell. 
And bade the mystic sprite depart 

Which bound him in its spell. 



DI. 

Yes, thon didst charm each evil hour; 

I thank thee for thy strain; 
And oh, if fatore time empower. 
Thy chords shall soond again. 
But now the minstrel lays thee by 
(Unstrung thy silent shell) 
lliy song must cease — ^thy tones must die — 
My long-Iov'd harp farewell. 
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HEBREW ODES. 



JUDAH'S LYRE. 



I. 



When shall a prophet minstrel sweep, 

Once more the chords of Judah's Lyre^ 
And wake those tones so wild, so deep. 

That set all Israel's hearts on fire ? 
When shall a royal seer again, 

The scroll of prophecy reveal. 
And music tell in deepened strain. 

The victories of Israel ? 
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II. 

Oh^ breathing forth her very soul, 

In wild and tameless bursts of song; 
Once mtusid sfiatch'd the prophet's scroll. 

And traced the characters along! 
Nor did the prophet's heart disdain 

To bend him o'ec the minstrel's lyre. 
Till in that wildly — amoving strain. 

The prophet borrow'd mnsic's fire. 



III. 

But long that heayen-inspired song 

On Israel's ear hath died away, 
And long (upon the willow hung) 

That riven harp hath hush'd its lay ! 
The voice of joy is silent now. 

In Salem's walls so rudely razed. 
And over Judah's crownless brow. 

The curse is witheringly traced. 
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JUDEA DESOLATE. 

Jorm. Lam. i. 

I. 

She flits beneath her withering palm, (5) 

With desolation round. 
And Gilead's self can drop no balm. 

To heal her cureless wound. 
Her hands upheld to heaven in vain. 
Are compass'd with the victor's chain. 

II. 

And Salem's might is fallen now--' 
The temple razed and strown. 

And e'en, what war had left, laid low. 
Its ruins overthrown. — ^*^ 

Her warriors, — slain on battle day. 

Her daughters,-— captives far away. 
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III. 

The fire is burning in her hearty 
Though quench'd within her eye ; 

And though she weeps^ — ^those tears impart^ 
No joy to mfsery. 

Those tears are like the streams which flow 

From tracts of lurking fire below. 

IV. 

She sits beneath her withering palm 

In solitary state ; 
With not a hope to cheer or calm. 

The horrors of her fate. 
And he who once illumed her 'path> 
Haili now withdrawn his face in wrath. 
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THE CONQUEROR FROM EDOM AND 

BOZRAH. 

Isaiah, chap. Ixxiii. 1—5. 



I. 

Oh, who is it comes from the field of the slain. 
Array *d in his garb of the dark crimson stain ? 
Who is it that passeth thus wrathfully by. 
With his raiment so deeply impurpled in dye ? 



II. 



^ It is I, it is I, who have risen at length 

In the day of my wrath^ with the sword of my 

streng^ ; 
It is I who have spoken, nor spoken in vain, 
For I have retom'd from the field of the slain ! 
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And why^ oh thoa victor^ and why fhii9 imbae^ 
Thy garments of snow with the deep crimson 

hae ! 
And why. Mighty Victor^ thy raiment thus red^ 
As though ihon had'st trodden where thousands 

had bled?' 



IV. 

^ I have trodden the field of battle alone> 

Yet their annies are scatter'd^ their bitnners are 

strown; 
And still will I tread o'er the hosts of their pride^ 
Till in yet deeper crimson my raiment is died. 



V. 

* There was not a helper in Israel that day> 
No arm that could save from the hostile array — 
I looked — but alas ! there was no one to save^ 
No hand that cbuld snatch from the grasp of the 
grave. 
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VI. 



Bat I have arisen — arisen at length 

tn the day of my wrath^ with the sword of my 

strengOi; 
With the seal on my arm> and the stain on my 

vest. 
And where I have fought shall my people be blest ! ' 



no 



THE CHI£F OF ISRAEL. 



I. 

Oh ! Chief of Israel^ thou art dead^ 
And we will weep for thee ! 

And yet with joy our tears shed^ 
For in thy death w<$'re free — 

The hour in which thy spirit fled^ 
Was one of victory I 



n. 



For when the hope of hope was gone^ 
Oh I thou did'st die to saye ! 

And even in death thy spirit won^ 
And even in fallings gave 

His charter to the captive son^ 
His freedom to the slave. 



Ill 
III. 

Oh, Chief of Israel, we will breathe. 

An ever joyful strain. 
For thoa hast triumph'd, even in death. 

And burst the bondsman's chain ; 
And on thy brow is seen the wreath. 

And on thy vest the stain. 



n 
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THE LAST PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 



Exodosi chap. zU. S9^ SO. 



J. 



Ti8 midnight— ^'tis midnight o'er Egypt's dark 

Ay, 
And in whirlwind and storm the Srocco sweeps 

by; 
All arid and hot in its deaih-hreaihing blast ; — 
Each sleeper breathes thick, and each bosom 

beats fast. 
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II. 

And the young mother wakes^ and arouses from 

rest^ 
And presses more closely her babe to her breast^ 
But the heart that she presses is death-like and stilly 
And the lips that she kisses are breathless and 

chill. 

III. 

And the young brother clings to the elder in fear^ 
As the gust falls so dirge-like and sad on his ear ; 
But that brother returns not the trembling 

embrace — 
He speaks not — he breathes not — death lies in 

his place. 

IV. 

And the first-bom of Egypt are dying around^ 
'Tis a sigh — 'tis a moan — and then slumber more 

sound: 
They but wake from their sleep, and their spirits 

have fled — 
They but wake into life, to repose with the dead. 

I 
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v. 



And there lay the infant/ still smiling in deaths 
Scarce heaved its young breast as it parted with 

breath ; 
And there lay the boy^ yet in youth's budding 

bloom^ 
With the calmness of sleep^ but the hue of the 

tomb! 



VI. 



And there fell the youths in the pride of his prime. 
In the spring-tide of life^ and perchance too of 

crime; 
And unnerved is that arm, and closed is that eye^ 
And cold is that bosom which once beat so high. 

VII. 

And the fond mother's hope, and the fond father's 

trust. 
And the widow's sole stay, are returning to dust. 
£gypt has not a place where there is not one dead. 
From the proud monarch's palace to penury's shed.- 
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VIII. 



And the hearths of that country are desolate now. 
And the crown of her glory is struck from her 

brow; 
But while proud Egypt trembles^ still Israel is 

free, 
Unfetter'd^ unbound^ as the wave of tl\e sea. 



12 
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THE SONG AT THE RED SEA 



I. 



The timbrel is ringing 

Far, far o'er the sea^ 
And voices are singings 

That Israel is free! 
And triumph is swellings 

Each voice of that throngs 
And triumph is telling 

Each sound of that song. 
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II. 

^^ O, sing to his glory^ 

Whose arm is our strength. 
The breath of whose vengeance 

Hath triumph'd at kngth. 
He triumph'd — he triamph'd> 

As soon as he rose^ 
And the depth of the waters 

Hath swept o'er our foes. 



III. 

*' The proud waves were parted 

Their channels were dry 
That the sons of his chosen 

Might safely pass by. 
But where are the mighty 

Who trod in our rear ? 
The thousands of Pharaoh^ 

With falchion and spear. 
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IV. 

*' O'er the bed of the waten, 
- Hie tomb of the wave. 
The warriors of Egypt 

Heir chariots drave ; 
But the billows flow'd o'er them. 

And swept them away ; 
Deep, deep in the waters 

Sank Pharaoh's ai^ray. 



V. 

^* His chariots and horsemen, 

A king with his train — 
Ten thousand, ten tiroosand. 

Are whebn'd in the main ! 
Dark, dark rolls the surge 

O'er the warrior's head. 
As it rocks to the storm 

On its billowy bed 
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VI. 



'' And the wave-riven banner^ 

And crest-sever'd plame> 
Are floating the spray 

O'er their desolate tomb. 
These are all that can tell^ 

From the depth of the wave^ 
That the thousands of Egypt 

Have sunk to their grave. 
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THEY WEPT— THOSE AGED PATRIOTS 

WEPT. 

Ezra. Ui. 12. 



I. 



They wept — ^those aged patriots wept^ 

The fame of vanisk'd yean; 
And burning thoughts which long had dept^ 

Now melted them to tears, 
lliey weO remembered Salem's state^ 
Ere Babel laid it desolate. 
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II. 



They saw the second temple rise^ 

But oh^ less fair and bright^ 
And e'en their age-enfrozen eyes^ 

Dropped sorrow at the sight. 
They thought of many a vanished scene. 
Of what they were^ and what had been. 



III. 

Captivity hath been their lot 

For many a lonely day ; 
Yet Salem cannot be forgot. 

Or memory pass away — 
And memory told the tale too well. 
For which their bitter tear-drops fell. 
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THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 
2 Chron. ▼. ?i. tU. 1, i, 3. 



Each pillar of the temple rang-*- 

The tmnqMiii aounded loud and l^»ii» 
And every minstrel blithely sang. 

With harps and cymbab oft between. 
And while those nunstrek sang and played 

The mystic aloud of glory fell. 
That shadowy light — that splendid shade 

In which Jehovah loveii to dwell. 



II. 

It slowly fell and hovered o'er 

The ont-spread forms of cherabim ; 
Tie priests could bear the sig'ht ho more 

Their eyes with splendour dim. 
The King cast off his crown of pride. 

And bent him to the ground. 
And priest and warrior side by side^ 

Knelt hnmbly all around. 



III. 

Deep awe fell down on every soul. 

Since God was present there, 
And not the slightest breathing stole 

Upon the stilly air ; 
Till he, their Prince, with earth-bent eyes 

And head uncrown'd and hare. 
And hands stretch'd forth in reverend gniBt 

To heaven preferr'd his prayer. 
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IV. 



I 

That prayer arose from off th« gtomd^ 

Upon the perfomed bn^ath ^ 
Which BtreamiagceiiMrfpoor'id aioiuid 

In many a vol^med ]V?«ath. 
That prayer waa heara'-«nd heavenly fire 

Upon the altar played. 
And burnt the aaorificial pyre 

Beneath the victun laid 



V. 

And thrice-regpkoident from abore 

The clond of glory beam'd. 
And with immingled awe and love 

Each beating bosom ieem'd. 
They bowed them on ike spacious floor 

With heaven-averted eye. 
And bless'd his name who deign'd to pour 

His presence from on high. 
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DAVID'S LAMENT. 
2 Sam. i. 19. 



I. 

The orown of thy glory is riven. 

Is riven^ oh Israel^ from thee ; 
And the hills where thy mighty have striven^ 

Where thy standards of freedom should be ; 
Even there to the spoiler are given^ 

The trophies of victory. 

II. 

Ye mountains of deaths from this hour 
May your soil be all barren and dead ; 

No more may the dew or the shower 
On your withering verdure be shed ; 

No more may the fruit or the flower 
Be seen where our warriors have bled. 
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III. 



For there was ignobly forsaken^ 

The shield which had shaded a king ; 

And the sword which a monarch had shaken. 
And the bow which a prince conld well string ; 

Oh> voice of the mourner awaken. 
Weep, virgins, oh weep while we sing. 



IV. 

For he in whose glory ye flourished. 

Are fallen the infidel's prey 
And the warriors by whoin ye were cherish'd 

Are fallen, are fallen this day ! 
And the weapons of battle are perish'd. 

And our glory has vanish'd away. 
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THE EXILES OF ISRAEL. 



Oh! fair is the clime where their fathers are 
resting. 
As bright and as fair as it was in their disys ; 
The same light of beauty that country investing, 
The same smiling skies^ and the same sunny 
rays ! 
There the roses of Sharon still blushingly bloom> 
And the vine softly wreathing sheds forth its per- 
fume. 
And the lily still blooms in the depth of each vale. 
While the cedars of Lebanon bow to the gale. 
There the turtle still coos his fond note of delight. 
And the nightingale sings through the soft sum • 
mer night. 
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Oh as bright and as fair as it was in their time 

Is the sun of that sky^ and the face of that clime ! 

As lovely and bright — as enchanting and fair. 

As it was in the day when their sires were there ! 

But where are their children? Oh, destined to 
roam 

O'er the &ce of the earth, without country or home ! 

The bloom of that land does not blossom for them — 

The stranger must gather the clustering stem ; 

The fruit of the vine, and the blush of the rose 

Still flourish, but flourish for Zion's proud foes ; 

All joyless in Autumn, and hopeless in Spring, 

The song of the vintage no more shall they sing ; 

And though fair is the land where their fathers 

are sleeping. 

As briffht and as fair as it was in their day, 

n»irchMrenm».twanderinsorrowandweepig, 
Far — ^far from the land of their fathers away. 
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THE VANISHED SCEPTRE. 



I. 

The monarch glanced an eye of pride 

On ail his regal power had done ; 
For stretch'd beneath him^ far and wide^ 

Glitter'd resplendent Babylon. 
Palace on palace, tower on tower. 

In heaven-defying grandeur rose ; 
And one, the pinnacle of power. 

Whose very base was built on those. 

K 
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II. 



And in that tower of towers was seen 

The king of all that pageantry^ 
While pride was in the monarch's mien ! 

And pride was glancing from his eye : — 
^' My very feet are born to tread 

On all that earthly pomp can rear I 
The basis of my glory spread 

Far^ £ar above a mortal sphere. '' 

III. 

Heaven heard the scepter'd reptile boast^ 

And spake in anger from the sky ; 

^' Hear now thou worm of earth at most^ 
Thy doom for this thy vanity ! 
Go^ crownless^ joyless^ soulless^ forth^^ 

Exposed to 8un> and dew^ and storm ; 
To grovel with the beasts of earthy 

Till brutal be thy kingly form." 



VSl 



THE DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM. 



Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2. 



The desert shall blossom — the wilderness bloom. 
With Lebanon's glory^ and Sharon's perfiime ; 
For there with the palm-tree shall flourish the vine. 
And there by the cedar the roses shall twine. 
And verdure shall spread o'er the desolate wild. 
Where wanders the Arab, that cast-away child ; 
The desert shall blossom — and then shall impart 
Its bloom to the wither'd and desolate heart. 

K 2 
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THE RETURNING HEBREW. 



His feet had wandered o'er the earthy 
And yet his heart refused to roam : 

That tarried in the land of birth^ 
Thai could not be exiled from home. 



And now as closed a life of toil, 

A life of long self-banishment. 
He once more sought his native soil. 

Where childhood's happier years were spent. 

That clime all-lovely, save in him, — 
In man, to whom its charms were given. 

And holding him, what doth it seem. 
But hell within the midst of heaven ? 
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That beauteoas clime^ where heaven and earth 
Seem smiling in each others love ; 

Below — perpetual bloom and mirths 
Perpetual sun-shine from above. 



He stood upon a hilly spot^ 
Which over-hung Jerusalem ; 

And mourned his own and country's lot- 
And Judah*s fallen diadem. 



O'er Judah's hills the fading beam 
Of summer's sun was fast declining ; 

On Salem's towers the farewell gleam 
Of summer's sun was faintly shining. 



And heaven's ten thousand thousand eyes^ 
That seem'dto have slept the hours of lights 

Now open'd in the dark blue skies^ 
To keep their sleepless watch by night. 
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It was the hour when setting sun^ 
Behind the mountains of the west^ 

Proclaimed the weary day was done^ 
Proclaimed the welcome hour of rest. 



'^ I left thee^ oh Judah^ ere childhood could tell 
That curse of my race I ha^e since leam'd so well; 
Yet though I was homeless and friendless as now, 
I left thee in joy^ and with smiles on my brow \ 
For I left thee in hope, and oh, what can destroy 
The visions of youth with its pictures of joy ? 
But^ alas ! for thee, Judah ! Thy children are bom 
To a life of contumely, unkindness and scorn. 
Wherever ttiey wander still sorrow is nigh. 
No peace on the earth, and no hope from on high 
Wherever they wander the curse of tiieir race. 
Like the stigma of Cain is still stamped on their 

face; 
And the features which speak them of LraePs name. 
Are the brand of reproach and the signal of shame. 
But now the long years of my wandering o'er, 
I turn to thee, Judah^ loved Judah, once more ! 
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To die wliere my fathers have fallen to rest — 
To sleep where no sorrow, no care can infest — 
To seek in thy bosom — *tis all that I crave — 
The peace of the tomb, and the home of the grave ; 
For thy name, O Judea, wherever we roam. 
Still sounds to the Jew like the promise of home. 
But though 'tis in gladness our thoughts turn to thee, 
'Tis in sorrow far deeper than that can ere be ; 
When we see thee, oh Judah, thus captive— thus 

prone. 
We weep thine abasement yet more than our own. 
And long for the day when thine exiles shall see 
Thy glory restored, and thy children all free. 
And thou too, oh Salem, we weep o'er thy fate, 
Yet more than our outcast and desolate state. 
Not a vestige — a stone of thy temple is found. 
But the mosque (^^ of the Moslem is built on its 

ground. 
And the false one's Sakhara sheds its mockery of 

light. 
Where the glories of heaven once broke on the 

sight. 
And hark ! from its minaret on the night air. 
The Muezzin is chanting the summons for prayer. 
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And AUah ! e'en now the false votaries bend. 
Where the prayers of thy people were wont to 

ascendy 
Where the smoke of the sacrifice, wreathing on 

high 
From the mount of Moriah, spoke peace through 

the sky. 



But thou hast forsaken thy people^— thy 
Oh turn thee, JehoTah, oh turn thee again — 
Revisit in mercy the land of thy choice. 
And bid with thy blessings this desert rejoice. 
Thy sun in the sky pours its radiance around. 
Breathes light thro' the air, and sheds warmth 

o*er the ground ; 
And thou, oh still brighter One, rise and impart 
Thy life«cheering light o*er the cloud-circled heart. 
Bid thy blessings descend like the bounteous dew> 
Till the bright days of Palestine flourish anew ; 
And turn thee, Jehovah, oh turn thee at length. 
To the place of thy rest with die ark of thj 

strength. 
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SONG. 



Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometb in the 
morning." — Psalm xxx. 6. 



I. 

Watchman^ O ! watchman^ what of the night? 
'' The darkness declines in the glimmering of 
light ; 

A trembling ray. 

To the eastward is shining. 
In the dawning of day. 
The stars are declining.'' 
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II. 



For o'er the ark stiU hover*d nigh 
The mystic guide and shield^ 

A cloud — when day o'erspread the sky^ 
A flame — when night conceal'd. 

This pointed out their devious way> 
Or told their armies when to stay. 



III. 

But oh> how changed from those glad times ; 

That wonder — ^how reversed ! 
They wander still o'er diflerent cUmes> 

Bat joyless and accursed ; 
Their remnant scattered far and wide^ 

Without a God— without a guide. 
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THE DOOM OF BABYLON. 

Isaiah xiii. 19—22. 
1. 

Thy glory, O Babel> shall vanish away 
With thy pride and thy pomp and thy battle-array ; 
And what shall avail, in the wrath of that day, 
The strength of thy arm, or the width of thy sway ? 

II. 

^^ Thou glory of kingdoms," thy glory shall fall. 
And the hosts of thy foe-men shall crumble thy 

wall; 
'' Thou light of Chaldea" thy light shall bum pale. 
And thy joys and thy pleasures and beauty shall 

fail. 



in. 

" Thoii glory of kingdoms," tby glory shall ftJl 
With the pomp and the splendour of palace and 

balli 
Not e'en the wild Arab, or shepherd shall dare 
To stretch for a moment his tent-cnrtaina there. 

IV. 

In the scenes of thy revels, the halls of thy pride. 
The beasts of the desert in covert shall hide ; 
And the lion shall find in Ihy ruins his lair. 
And the brood of the serpent shall nestle them 
Aere. 



And the dragon shall dwell in thy palace of state. 
And the bittern and owl shall exult o'er thy fate ; 
And age after age shall eranish away. 
But thon ahalt still lie in the gloom of decay. 
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NOTES 



1. 

Each planetary orb beneath, 



Drinking its radiance from the fount of day. 
Tov d^ fjXiov ffiXijvti irivii, — Anacreon, 

2. 

As stood that fabled form of grief.— Niobe. 

?• • 

The former part of this poem is allusive to a strange 

tale of a party of Englishmen having seen the sight in 
question^ when lying off the coast of Sicily. The tale is 
attended with such remarkable circumstances, that for our 
own parts, we can scarcely tell, whether a man would be 
more chargeable with credulity for belieTing it, or incredu- 
lity for rejecting it. 

3. 

Till Jubal Cain 



*' He was the father of all such as handle the barp."- 

Genesis if, 2\. 
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4. 



For like thine Angel's swoid of flame^ 

Thou turnest every way the same, 

^' And be placed at the east of the harden of Eden, 
Cherubim, and a flaming swoid which turned every way.'' 

GeneM iv. 84. 



This is in allusion to the impress on the coins which Titus 

<mlered to be struck when be returned from the destruction 

of Jerusalem. They represented Judea as a desolate female, 

sitting beneath a palm-tree. 
4 • 

After the capture of Jerusalem, Tjtus had every vestige 
of the Temple demolished, and its veiy foundations 
ploughed up. 

T. 

The mosque of Omar, which occupies the site of Solo- 
mop's Temple. 
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